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And then, ought not the students to have the questions put to 
them in the most perfect French possible? The following examples 
show that the editors have not attached to this the importance it 
deserves: Le cure paralt-il plutot enthousiaste ou plut6t resigne? 
D'apres quel choix etaient-ils groupes? (The text has: Tous, 
groupes selon 1'a.ge.) Ou pensait-on que l'avion se dirigeat? etc. 

4. In the vocabulary exercises the editors simply write a series 
of words and ask the student to find synonyms or antonyms for 
them, without thinking that he has often no means of finding 
them and that some of them have none. What, for example, are 
the synonyms of au-dela, surprendre, la come, tout son monde, le 
voisinage, etc.? They must have equivalents, but certainly not 
synonyms. 

5. A new feature among the exercises is answers to questions 
that are to be formed by students: Non, Monsieur, ce n'etait pas 
le plus faible, tout au contraire, c'etait le plus fort des hommes 
de Puyberne; non, Monsieur, en realite il n'en avait pas l'habitude 
du tout, etc. But perhaps this device will please some teachers 
who like novelties. 

6. Some of the grammar exercises are very good, but they are 
swamped in a mass of others of doubtful utility, and lack 
system in presentation. 

It is to be hoped that in the forthcoming issues the editors 
will select the texts more critically and will exercise better judg- 
ment in the preparation of the explanatory material. 



M. P. 



University of Michigan. 



Nouveau Cours Francais. By Andre C. Fontaine. Ginn and 
Co. Revised Edition. 1919. 

This widely known work is greatly improved by a thorough 
revision. It has been expanded from 272 pages to 349. The 
chief fault of the original edition was too great condensation, 
which has been remedied by the introduction of a great many 
exercises of varied kinds, by a more extended presentation of the 
grammar material and by enlarging the vocabularies. Other new 
features are the addition of the phonetic symbols, an excellent 
choice of six memory passages and a reference list of verbs fol- 
lowed by de, d, or the direct infinitive. The book has eleven illus- 
trations, a double page map of France, and a double page plan 
of Paris. 

The originality of the first edition is retained, for the book 
stands apart from the general run of such works by reason of a 
certain Gallic flavor which gives it great vividness and interest. 
It is not, first of all, a grammar but is designed as a general utility 
book, giving as it does grammar and texts to be used as the basis 
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for oral work. The book is divided into fifty lessons and provides 
material suitable for one year's work in college classes or two in 
high schools. It is a book more suited for use with pupils who have 
attained a reasonable degree of maturity of mind than for use 
with extremely young students. 

The presentation of the lessons is a very happy compromise 
between the direct method and the conventional grammar method 
lending itself to use by either method the teacher prefers. For 
those who wish to use the direct method, there are numerous 
questions in French covering points of grammar as well as the 
subject matter of the texts; varied exercises in filling blanks for 
teaching articles of proper gender, partitives, prepositions, il est 
and c'est, possessives, demonstratives, interrogatives, and the like. 
The exercises for the relatives are particularly good. Occasionally 
one meets a stretch of blanks to be filled that impresses one as 
rather a Chinese puzzle, but this is rare and these exercises are 
generally successful. 

The headings, titles, and, increasingly as the book advances, 
the directions and explanations, except the more complicated, are 
in French. This is a good quality, except that occasionally the 
French is a trifle scrappy when a few words of that language are 
introduced in the midst of a great deal of English, as for example 
(p. 60), "Le Futur Anterieur est employe; 1. Like the English 
future perfect ..." (p. 193) "Le verbe donner is used idioma- 
tically . . . ," "Le verbe jouer may be used ..." 

Of the conventional English sentences to be translated there 
are generous paragraphs in each lesson, as well as a group of review 
sentences following Lesson X, recapitulatory exercises on the first 
twenty lessons, and another group after Lesson XXXV. 

To mention the features that give the book its distinctively 
French character, one may signalize the following. 1. The texts, 
treating of such subjects as la Maison, la Journie, le Diner, le 
Gouvemement de la France, five texts on VHistoire de la France, 
one each on la France industrielle, I'ArmSe et la Marine franqaises, 
I' Instruction en France, Notre Ami le Franqais. The latter is a 
charming little original essay worthy of rank as a literary bit of 
distinction. 2. Memory passages, including La Marseillaise, 
Cent Ans Aprhs of A. Lemoyne, L'ExilS of Chateaubriand, the 
first twenty-three lines of L'Expiation, and the noble ordre du 
jour given by Marshal Petain to the French armies after the 
armistice. 3. Quotations and aphorisms used in conversation. 
Beginning with Lesson XVI the author introduces such expres- 
sions as "Revenons a nos moutons," "Ou sont les neiges d'antan?" 
"Rodrigue, as-tu du coeur?" "Vous Stes orfevre, M. Josse," 
"Etre la mouche du coche," "Avocat, passons au deluge," explains 
their use and tells from what literary work they are taken. This 
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is another feature that cannot fail to give pupils an insight into 
the soul of the language and a real sympathy with French civiliza- 
tion. 4. The discussion of idioms, and idiomatic distinctions 
between words of similar meaning. There are ten pages of idioms 
following Lesson L, and throughout the text we find differentiated 
such words as laisser and quitter; devoir and falloir; alter, partir, 
sortir and s'en alter; battre, se battre and rombattre. We are sorry 
to see no explanation of the difference between car and parce que. 
In passing we are glad to note that the author brings to the pupils' 
attention that "Eh bien" is not "Oh well." Another point which 
it is pleasing to see treated is the pronunciation of words like 
tennis, tramway, lunch, sandwich, etc. 

H. J. SWANN. 

Columbia University. 



